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Soi.IMOES. 

Carried forward 
Barra to Quari . . 
Quari to Ega 
Ega to Caissara 
Caissara to Fonteboa 
Fonteboa to San Antonio . . 
River J^a or San Antonio to San Pablo 
San Paulo to Tabatinga 



In the Amazona (or from Barra to the Rio Negro) the ventos 
geraes (or general winds) begin the end of July and end in De- 
cember. In the Solimoes they begin earlier, about June, and 
continue till the month of December. These winds blow strong 
during the day and always against the current of the river. 

The mode of navigation up the river is that of keeping close to 
either bank, where the current is less rapid. The vessels are some- 
what of a schooner rig, but with large square sails for running 
before the wind ; besides the sails they use occasionally oars, and 
when short-handed warp up by the banks of the river. A canoe 
of 20 tons requires a crew of 14 Indians including the captain. 
Descending the river they rarely use their sails, and seldom do 
more than allow the vessel to drift with the stream. 

The towns, missions, and hamlets in the province are as 
follows : — 

Towns— Silvao 1800 souls, Serpa 800, Barba 1000, Moira 1500, 
Barullos 500, Thomar 500, Ega 2200, Olivemja 1800, Barra 8000. 
Missions — Villa Nova da Raynha 1700, Maues 1500, Canoma 1800. 
Hamlets— Airao 500, Carvoairo 700, S. Joaquim do Rio Branco 700, 
Poiarez 300, Moreira 65, Lamalonga 140, S. Izabel 600, S. Gabriel 
1200, Marabitanas 500, Alvellos 160, Nugueira 1200, Alvarano 500, 
Immaripi 300, S. Joao do Principe 350, Fonteboa 1100, Castro de 
Avelano 500, Tabatinga 400, S. Joao do Crato 400. Total popula- 
tion 32,710. 



III. — On the Maritime Communications of India, as carried on 
by the Natives, particularly from Kutch, at the Mouth of the 
Indus. By Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. Communicated by 
the Branch Society of Bombay. Read 11th January, 1835. 

In the whole scope of history, no subject appears to have excited 
more attention than the commercial and overland intercourse 
which is known to have existed, ift ancient times, between India 
and the nations westward of it. The routes of the caravans have 
been sketched with care, the goods which they carried have been 
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readily identified with the modern productions of these countries, 
and the researches of Heeren and others bid fair to make us as 
thoroughly acquainted with the markets of Tyre and Sidon as we 
are with those of Liverpool and Glasgow. The maritime inter- 
course between these countries is a subject of equal interest, but 
1 cannot find that the same diligence has been bestowed upon it, 
though that of India, of Western India in particular, as it is now 
carried on in ships or boats by the natives, rivals in extent that of 
some of the most civilized nations of Europe. This leads us the 
more anxiously to inquire into its early history, its rise, and great 
prosperity. In India we are too apt to suppose that much of this 
commerce has been established by ourselves; but, vast as has been 
the impetus given to the Indian by his attrition with Europeans, 
it is quite evident that this trade existed long before our entry into 
this country. The primitive build of the vessels themselves would 
alone suggest this opinion, did we not possess the earliest records 
to guide us. Even in the book of Genesis * we find mention 
made of the productions of India among the imports of caravans 
to Egypt. These imports were no doubt made by way of the 
Red Sea, since it is a fair and just inference, that since sea-voyages 
are recorded to have taken place in those ancient times, we may 
consider that most, or at any rate much, of the commerce was 
transported in that manner, and not by land. 

I need only sketch the voyages to which I refer. Herodotus 
tells us that Necho, the Egyptian king, sent an expedition of 
Phoenicians to circumnavigate Africa, which returned successful 
after an absence of three years ; and this, too, occurred 1500 
years before the Cape of Good Hope was doubled by the Portu- 
guese. Nearchus, after having sailed from the Indus to Babylon, 
would have been dispatched on a similar expedition but for the 
untimely death of Alexander. The Ptolemies established a regular 
communication between the Red Sea and India ; and in our davs 
we have been fortunate enough, and that, too, by the exertions of 
a member of the Geographical Society of Bombay,f to find the 
very port of Berenice from which they set forth on their voyages. 
To Barygaza, or Broach, on the Nerbudda, the Indian port, I 
would beg leave to draw the particular attention of those who take 
an interest in Indian geography. Its position is remarkable : it ap- 
pears to stand on an artificial mound ; bricks have been found in 
deep wells in the midst of the city; and the modern buildings are, 
in all probability, a superstructure on the very houses of the ancient 
Barygaza. Thirteen years have elapsed since I had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Broach. Since then. Colonel Tod has made it 
yield two rare and valuable coins of the Bactrian kings. He sent 
a messenger to search for them on account of what he liad read 
regarding Barygaza in the ancient authors. Here, indeed, then, do 

* Genesis, clmp. xxxvii. f Lieutenant Welstead, Indian Navy. 
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there exist inducements for inquiry ; and I may be surely excused 
for noticing them in this place, as it is our ignorance regarding 
this city that interrupts the course of my observations. Without 
dwelling more minutely on the voyages of antiquity, it will only 
be necessary to observe that they appear to have been regularly 
continued down to our own times. The Phoenician, the Mace- 
donian, and the Egyptian, have been long displaced by other 
nations, but the commerce still exists ; and what is perhaps more 
remarkable, the ships which pass between these countries are now 
navigated by the Hindoo, and that, too, by the proud Rajpoot ! 
Those who have opportunity or access to books may fill up the 
history of this navigation from the days of the Ptolemies till India 
became a province of Britain. I confine myself to giving the par- 
ticulars of trade from one particular spot — the small territory of 
Kutch, at the mouth of the Indus. The modern condition of it 
may supply a hint that will cast light on ancient times. 

The principal seaport of Kutch is Mandavee, which stands in 
lat. 22° 51' N., and long. 69° 34' E., close on the Gulf. It has 
no fewer than 250 vessels belonging to it, and boasts a population 
of 50,000 souls, which is about one-eighth of that of the whole 
province of Kutch. It is an open roadstead with a creek, from 
Mandavee a maritime communication is kept up with Zanguebar 
and the whole east coast of Africa, with the Red Sea and Arabia, 
with the Persian Gulf, Mekrom, and Sinde, and with India as far 
as Ceylon. The vessels used in this extensive commerce vary in 
size from 100 to 800 candies, or from 25 to 200 tons. They carry 
a large lateen sail, have two masts, and are never decked. I beg 
to refer to a paper by Mr. Edye, published in 1834 in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of London, for a minute account of all the 
craft used in the Indian seas, where a drawing of a Kutch vessel 
may also be found. It will strike a European with some surprise 
when he finds these distant voyages performed by such vessels, and 
the more so, perhaps, when it is added, that they are navigated 
with precision and no small skill by pilots who have acquired the 
use of the quadrant, and steer by charts. Some of these latter, 
indeed, exhibit an originality that would not, I am sure, be dis- 
puted by Eratosthenes, the first constructor of a map whose name 
has been handed down to posterity. One of these curious docu- 
ments accompanies this paper in the very state in which I received 
it. It is intended to represent the voyage from Kutch to Arabia, 
and the Straits of Babool-Mandeb and the Red Sea; all of which 
appear in one direct line, without any reference to longitude or 
latitude, but, as our old hydrographers would have remarked, with 
" the latest improvements as to courses," &.c. I venture to be- 
lieve that it will form a specimen of naval surveying which is un- 
equalled in any of the cabinets of Europe, and may perhaps 
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supply some notion of those charts, the loss of which we so much 
deplore in the Alexandrian library. 1 have written some of the 
English names over the Indian, to render it intelligible. How far 
such a production is original I am not prepared to say, but I pro- 
cured it from the " moalum " (pilot) of a boat which had just 
finished the voyage, and in which I myself sailed from Bombay to 
Kutch, in May, 1835 : however rude, it had served the purpose of 
the voyage. 

But the navigators of Kutch possess other and better charts; 
they have made transcripts of many of our early surveys ; but it is 
quite apparent that they are copies ; and they of course possess, 
comparatively speaking, little interest. The natives state that 
their communication with foreign nations has existed for many 
years ; but they assert that an inhabitant of Cutch, a young Raj- 
poot, named Ram Sing, now familiarly known as " Ram Sing 
Moalum," or the Pilot, was carried to Holland about a century 
since, and returned after many years residence there, with a know- 
ledge of astronomy, navigation, ship-building, and other arts, which 
have been ever since preserved. Various charts and books were 
brought to me, said to have been his property, which fully corro- 
borate the traditions of the people. The quaintness of expression 
is characteristic of these times. One of the books is stated to be 
prepared " from the practice and experience of divers able and 
expert navigators of our own and foreign nations, containing ne- 
cessary instructions for sailing between England and the East 
Indies in the spring and fall, being very much corrected and aug- 
mented with several additions." The charts are still more remark- 
able : one of them represents " the rich kingdom of Bengal, with 
a mapp of the greate river Ganges, as it emptieth itself into the 
Bay of Bengala, taken from a draught made upon the place, never 
before made publique." In this chart the name of Calcutta does 
not appear, though Hogly then existed. With Hudibras, too, I 
may observe, that they have " scattered elephants instead of towns " 
over the land. The country, now so well known as a convalescent 
dep6t north of Bengal, bears the following jaw-breaking name — 
" Rajia-Weera-Cos-Bhaar-Cos-Assam." There is also a " new 
mapp of Bombay and Sallsett," which, among " other particulars, 
shows the place of riding for the winter," and the " going into 
Bassene," also a fort on the main, called " Savage Castle." In the 
southern coasts of India we find observations such as these : " thus 
sheweth the land of Cape Camaroone ;" " Balliapatum, where 
y° 7 saile of Mallabars shielded themselves when they fought Cap- 
tain Lembry." In the sailing directions Madrasspatam (Madras) 
is thus described : — " here the Honourable East India Company 
have a garrison." Throughout all these charts the names of places 
are marked in the manuscript native character, which shows that 
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they have not been preserved as curiosities, but are actually used 
by the people of this country. 

The most valuable branch of traffic carried on from Kutch 
is with the eastern coast of Africa, or, as it is here called, 
" Swally." Twelve vessels have returned from thence, a distance 
of nearly 3000 miles, within these few days, laden with ivory, 
rhinoceros hides, and other valuable articles. I am deterred from 
entering minutely into any of the particulars of the countries from 
which these are brought, by believing that Captain Owen, and 
other officers of his Majesty's navy who preceded him in the 
survey of these coasts, have already communicated all that is worth 
knowing. Such is also the cause which keeps me silent on the 
Red Sea and Gulf of Persia ; surveys and descriptive accounts of 
these, and that too of the most valuable nature, having just been 
completed by officers of the Indian navy. I will not, however, 
allow these circumstances to prevent my giving an account of a 
voyage to " Barbar " in Africa (as the natives call it) outside the 
Straits of Babool-Mandeb, illustrated as it is by the curious 
chart accompanying this paper, all the particulars of which I re- 
ceived from the sailors and pilot of the vessel who presented me 
with it. 

In the beginning of this year, the boat named Veerasil sailed 
from Mandavee : she is about thirty tons burden, was commanded 
by a Mahommedan, and had, besides the master, a crew of five 
Moslems, three Rajpoots, and a young negro boy. The cargo 
consisted of the coarsest cotton cloth, the sale of which was ma- 
naged by a Hindoo. From Mandavee they stretched out at once 
to sea, made the coast of Arabia, and touched at Sere, Maculla, 
and Aden, disposing of their goods as they proceeded, till they 
reached " Barbar," in the sea of Babool-Mandeb, and outside the 
Straits of that name. The country called " Barbar" is inhabited 
by Somaulees ; there is no town and no harbour, though the 
anchorage is safe and good. Barbar is annually frequented by 
about 100 vessels from different parts of India, during which time 
a regular fair is held on the sea-beach with the inhabitants, who 
come from in-land on camels. Immediately a boat lands, each 
person, even the meanest, must consign himself to a Somaulee, 
who becomes his " aban," or security for life and property. This 
arrangement is imperiously necessary, for there is no ruler, or 
chief; and the Somaulees are perfidious, bigoted, and quarrel- 
some. They have been known to swim off at night to European 
vessels and murder all the crew. For such protection, a tax of a 
dollar, or less, per head, and so much for each bale of cloth, is 
exacted. In return for the cloth, which is the staple article of 
commerce, they give goats, coffee, gum, and ghee ; but chiefly 
dollars, which they bring from Hurrur, a two months' journey in 
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the interior. There is no coin below the value of a dollar, and 
small sums are paid by certain fixed measures of colFee. The 
Somaulees are all Mahommedans ; they do not shave their hair, 
but go bareheaded, those who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca 
alone wearing turbans ; they have little clothing — the females 
dress in leathern gowns ! The Somaulees have neither guns nor 
muskets ; a few have swords, but all of them carry spears, gene- 
rally two each, which are about six feet long, including the blade, 
which is fastened to the cane by a tube, and very well forged. I 
have seen the instrument as well as the people. The Somaulees have 
woolly hair, but not the thick lip; they appeared to me a mixture 
of the Hottentot and Arab ; they are a noble-looking race, very 
tall, and elegantly formed. Of the country I can give no further 
account, than that there are very high mountains about four miles 
inland, covered with pasture. Camels are exceedingly numerous ; 
caravans of 400 and 500 of these come and go at a time. They 
eat them and goats, which are also very plentiful. 

While it is strange that the natives of India should keep up 
commercial communication with a port so distant, it is not less so 
that the managers of it are timid Hindoo Banians, who trust them- 
selves, without fear, to these bigoted and barbarous Somaulees, 
though subjected to the most severe privations. When the Hindoos 
land in Barbar, they are not permitted to wear a turban ; if they 
die, they are not allowed to be burned, according to Hindoo 
custom, or buried like a Mahommedan. A hole is dug, into which 
they are put in an erect position, and for this privilege they pay a 
heavy fine. In Kutch, during the native government, such was the 
influence of these very Hindoos, that no animal was permitted to 
be killed in Mandavee, as they considered it sinful to shed blood. 
In Barbar the whole of the people live on flesh, and the very 
vessels of these Hindoos are washed by the Somaulees, often after 
slaughtering goats. Water, which in their own country they will 
not drink but from the hands of those of certain caste, is brought 
in skins of animals just killed by Mahommedans. Such privations 
as these Hindoos suffer can only be accounted for by their love of 
gain, and the great profits derived from the trade. I dwell upon 
this because it shows, in a remarkable degree, the sacrifices which 
the most superstitious people on earth undergo in their search 
after money. I think, indeed, that we may safely infer from it that 
commerce was never interrupted in India by religious prejudices ; 
that a people who can enter on it with such sacrifices have been 
addicted to it from the earliest ages ; and that the natives of India 
themselves, and not ttie Arabs, conducted the trade between India 
and Egypt. 

Such is a brief account of the commerce, as it is carried on in 
our own days, from one single port of Western India ; if the earlier 
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history of this trade is hidden, we have yet satisfactory proof that 
the art of navigation, which so much facilitates the intercourse 
between one country and another, has been materially improved by 
the return of " Ram Sing Moalum" to his own country. In the 
history of India the Rajpoots have always figured as heroes and 
warriors, ever ready to resist, with daring courage and the most 
chivalrous feelings, the invaders of their soil ; they have seldom 
turned their thoughts to anything but war, and, educated as all of 
them are in many false notions of rank and honour, they pass their 
days in civil bloodshed. Behold the change which has been 
brought about by one scion of this stock being transplanted for a 
while to another soil ! There are at this moment, in Mandavee, no 
fewer than eighty persons of the Rajpoot race who could navigate a 
vessel to distant lands, so that from the idlest, the most dissipated, 
and the least settled of all the Indian community, a class of men 
of the first utility to a mercantile state has been raised. What is 
the obvious suggestion to which this fact gives rise ? Send a few 
of the natives of Asia to Europe, and return them educated among 
their countrymen ; they will become, as the Phoenician galley which 
was cast on the Roman shore, a model which their countrymen 
may follow, and which, in process of time, will lead to the art of 
governing themselves as well as their ships on the ocean. 

(Signed) Alex. Burnes. 

Kutch, Mandavee, 15th June, 1835. 



IV. — Extract from Lieutenant Wood's private Journal regard- 
ing the Lakeradeevh Archipelago, Communicated by the 
Branch Society of Bombay. Read January 25, 1835. 
We sailed from Bombay in the Hon. Company's sloop of war 
Coote on the 6th December, 1834, touching at Rutnagherry on 
the 7th, and Mangalore on the 15th; and on the 27th December 
anchored near a reef off the Island of Underoo, or, as the natives 
pronounce the word, Anderot. It is one of the largest in that 
Archipelago which we term the Laccadive, and the inhabitants of 
these isles pronounce Lakeradeevh ; deevh, in the corrupt Mala- 
barian dialect spoken here, signifying an island. 

The following remarks on the Lakeradeevh Archipelago are 
from an inhabitant of Anderot. The names are spelled as nearly 
as I could to suit the idiom of the island. In the cluster there 
are seventeen islands in all, which I shall class under the heads 
of islands inhabited, uninhabited, islands forming, or sandbanks. 
As the contents of the table are gleaned from very imperfect data, 
the third column has no pretensions whatever to be considered in 
the light of a correct census ; it is merely a rough approximation 



